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quated and rendered irrelevant. The assump-
tion upon which the classical exegesis was
based can no longer be accepted without
demur. But it must be borne in mind that
belief is not held on any single ground, and
that, among the complex reasons which have
convinced Christians, scriptural proof, in the
old sense, may have been made needlessly
conspicuous because it could be easily put in
logical form. Hence the opponents of this
critical school have had no need to think that
everything was at stake, and no justification for
extreme hostility. The school, rather than
party, of which we are speaking, has had a
share disproportionately small in view of the
zeal and capacity of its members in the
administrative work of the Church. It has
been suspected by the Evangelicals and the
upholders of tradition, and overshadowed by
the activities of the busy " Good Churchmen,"
the fourth and last group who must be
mentioned.

Bishop Samuel Wilberf orce is their pattern,
and in great measure their founder. He was
a man of genius, and the tide was in his
favour. When he became Bishop of Oxford
In 1845, the normal churchman was the
Evangelical. At his death as Bishop of
Winchester in 1873, his school was predomi-